THE GRATEFUL NEGRO

this knife, he would stab himself to the heart sooner than betray
his master!

The principle of gratitude conquered every other sensation.
The mind of Caesar was not insensible to the charms of freedom :
he knew the negro conspirators had so taken their measures
that there was the greatest probability of their success. His
heart beat high at the idea of recovering his liberty : but he was
not to be seduced from his duty, not even by this delightful hope ;
nor was he to be intimidated by the dreadful certainty that his
former friends and countrymen, considering him as a deserter
from their cause, would become his bitterest enemies. The loss
of Hector's esteem and affection was deeply felt by Cassar.
Since the night that the decisive conversation relative to Mr.
Edwards passed. Hector and he had never exchanged a
syllable.

This visit proved the cause of much suffering to Hector, and
to several of the slaves on Jefferies' plantation. We mentioned
that Durant had been awakened by the raised voice of Hector.
Though he could not find any one in the cottage, yet his
suspicions were not dissipated ; and an accident nearly brought
the whole conspiracy to light. Durant had ordered one of the
negroes to watch a boiler of sugar : the slave was overcome by
the heat, and fainted. He had scarcely recovered his senses
when the overseer came up, and found that the sugar had
fermented, by having remained a few minutes too long in the
boiler. He flew into a violent passion, and ordered that the
negro should receive fifty lashes. His victim bore them without
uttering a groan ; but, when his punishment was over, and when
he thought the overseer was gone, he exclaimed, 4 It will soon
be our turn !3

Durant was not out of hearing. He turned suddenly, and
observed that the negro looked at Hector when he pronounced
these words, and this confirmed the suspicion that Hector was
carrying on some conspiracy. He immediately had recourse to
that brutality which he considered as the only means of govern-
ing black men : Hector and three other negroes were lashed
unmercifully ; but no confessions could be extorted.

Mr. Jefferies might perhaps have forbidden such violence to

be used, if he had not been at the time carousing with a party of

jovial West Indians, who thought of nothing but indulging their

appetites in all the luxuries that art and nature could supply.
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